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Eh writer makes no claim to expert or special 


knowledge and will not be hurt if no one agrees 
with anything he says, a good discussion being gener- 
ally more desirable than unanimity of opinion in a 
professional meeting of this sort. He is merely a 
neighbor “with a concern,” as the Quakers say, who 
is willing to share that concern. 

To stir up the waters around this subject, then, let 
me drop in five tiny pebbles: one about the sub-title, 
one about a necessary limitation of the general sub- 
ject, and the orthodox number of three points about 
the subject itself. 


Tue Sus-Tit.e: The sub-topic might seem to sug- 
gest that the main problem before us is one of geog- 
raphy and, if so, it would be well to remind our- 
selves that geographical location is not an altogether 
determinative factor. Of course, urban or suburban 
institutions, located near the homes and home com- 
munities of their students or in centers of widely 
varied community activities, do have some potential 
advantages over institutions located in more remote 
and less thickly populated districts. The availability 
of greater opportunities, however, does not guarantee 
that they actually will be used. The sad fact is that, 
as far as using their communities and student homes 
for the social growth of their charges is concerned, 
some urban and suburban institutions might as well 
be located on an almost inaccessible mountain several 
miles from Timbuctoo. 

Are we entirely certain that socially adjustable 
people are easier to raise in a crowded tenement dis- 
trict, for example, with one movie and three tap- 
rooms to the block, than on a remote farm? Isa 
multiplicity of social contacts in danger of filling a 
child’s life so full of people and activities that no 


room is left for more important things, such as medi- 
tation, self-reliance and the ability to resist com- 
munity influences and standards to which good citi- 
zens should not conform? This is the first pebble. 
If you don’t like the sound or sense of the sub-title, 
you may challenge it. 

A Limitation OF THE GENERAL Topic: Pebble 
number two, which I project timidly into the vast sea 
of this subject, is a similar question about the general 
subject. Do we institutional people have an unjusti- 
fied inferiority complex about institutional care? Do 
we sometimes imagine that our problems are greater 
than the facts indicate? Is it true that most institu- 
tional children of this day and age have unusual diffi- 
culties, on the whole, in fitting into their home or 
adopted communities? Is it not true, according to 
our objective observations, that the problem of this 
paper scarcely exists for many children’s institutions 
in the state of Pennsylvania, and for a good many 
graduates of all our institutions? If so, we shall do 
well not to imagine that it exists in any acute or un- 
natural form if, in reality, it is present far less in some 
of our institutions than it is in a great many pay pri- 
vate schools. In our part of Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, it has been said that any carelessly tossed 
stone is apt to go through the window of a private 
boarding school for boys or girls whose parents pay 
from one to three thousand dollars annually for 
quite limited service during a school term of about 
nine months. 

If such schools—and if similar charitable schools 
—do a good job of education, it is certainly obvious 
that students in both will not remain where they 
were when they came. That is to say that, to some 
extent naturally, such students are educated away 
from, and get out of touch with, the communities 
from which they came, but we can derive some com- 
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much farther in many of the pay private schools than 
in a good many charitable schools. In hundreds of 
well-known country boarding schools there are tens of 
thousands of students who are so far from home that 
they do not return to their homes and home com- 
munities more than two or three times during the 
year. Furthermore, in perhaps the majority of cases, 
the summer camp fills the vacation period so com- 
pletely that home and neighborhood to such boys 
and girls are almost solely an address from which 
allowance money comes. Yet, I have never heard 
any private school people express concern about the 
problem of making their students members of their 
communities, and probably there are a good many 
charitable schools represented here that have even 
less cause for concern at that point. 

Keep SruDENTS IN Contact witH THEIR Com- 
MUNITIES OR, AT Least, A Community: Pebble num- 
ber three, and the first of the three possible solutions 
to our problem that this paper seeks to suggest, is in 
line with that idea, i.e., either not to let the problem 
arise, by continuing such vital contacts between 
children and their communities that they remain 
members of ‘their communities to a fairly satisfactory 
extent, even while they are in the institution; or, if 
such community contacts are broken, to restore them 
as fully as possible. While many institutions cannot 
do this, a great many—and an increasing number— 
can and do. The school that I represent accepts 
girls who have already completed at least five grades 
in other schools and who have many roots reaching 
into the life of the community from which they come. 
These girls visit their homes every other week-end, 
half of the long summer vacation, about two weeks 
at Christmas time, and another week at Easter; and 
their mothers and many of their friends visit them on 
the alternate Sundays when they are at the school. 
It is the custom for the mother or friends to arrange 
a birthday party at home and students are given spe- 
cial leave for such parties. They mingle in camp, 
with outstanding counselors from the best colleges; 
they attend social events in other schools and to some 
extent in their home communities; and it can truth- 
fully be said that they do not at any time cease to be 
members of the community. Our experience, and 
that of other institutions that we know, has favored 
in every respect the continuance of this policy of close 
and frequent contacts with homes and home com- 
munities. Nothing can compensate for the comrade- 
ship of worth-while friends, and particularly of worth- 
while near-relatives, and when such comradeship can 
be provided, making a child a member of the com- 
munity seldom presents any serious problem. 
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BRINGING THE COMMUNITY INTO THE INSTITUTION: 
Pebble number four, and the second suggestion to- 
ward a solution of our problem, is, not only to send 
the child out into the community but to make the 
child a member of the community by bringing the 
community into the school or institution. It may be 
argued that this, and the preceding suggestion, may 
serve for urban and suburban institutions, but are 
impractical for the institution located away from 
large cities on which the sub-title of this paper puts 
emphasis. It is to be doubted, however, whether 
there are many institutions so remotely situated that 
they are incapable of doing anything at all along these 
lines. As an extreme illustration of how much the 
most limited institution of our day does, may I cite a 
contrasting case that I happen to know about. I 
grew up a few miles from a village of perhaps four 
thousand people. About a mile or so away from this 
village, separated from it by a river and by a high 
solid stone wall, was an orphanage of the old type, 
which some modern people think never existed ex- 
cept on the lots of motion picture producers. The 
administration of that institution in those days be- 
lieved in protecting the girls from all contact with 
the outside world. For example, while it was impos- 
sible to eliminate all pictures of, or references to, men 
and boys in books that were used in the school, a 
serious effort was made to prevent any one of the 
girls from seeing a living specimen, however well 
clothed and in his right mind, until she was dis- 
missed at the age of eighteen. Even delivery boys 
were required to leave their parcels at a gate house 
well screened from the main buildings by the solid 
stone wall. That these young women did not fit into 
their communities very well when they were dis- 
charged from the orphanage does not need to be 
elaborated, and I cite this rather horrible example 
only to remind us by contrast of how much we can 
and do actually accomplish in bringing the local com- 
munity and the outside world into our institutional 
life. One may cite illustrations of considerable 
change in the attitude of the community and the 
normal development of institutional children when 
such simple expedients are resorted to as, for exam- 
ple, making a school gymnasium available at certain 
times to a group of athletically-minded people in the 
community who had no other place to practise basket- 
ball. The contacts thus established led to widening 
understanding and cooperation that greatly enriched 
both the community and the school. Some of the 


well-known possibilities along this line might be to 
invite organizations to present programs in the school 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Book Reviews 


Your Communitry—Its Provision ror HEALTH—EpucatTion— 
SaFETY—WELFARE. Joanna C. Colcord. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 250 pp. 1939. $1.00. 


This rearrangement and enlargement of Margaret 
Byington’s “‘What Social Workers Should Know 
About Their Own Communities” appears on the scene 
when there is real need and demand for a satisfactory 
guide for lay groups interested in informing them- 
selves about community resources and problems. It 
will undoubtedly be a boon to those who recognize 
that an informed public is basic to effective commu- 
nity organization. 

The book is admirably organized for the use of lay 
groups. It provides an outline not only for the study 
of social welfare and medical problems in the nar- 
rower sense, but furnishes a guide for the securing of 
facts about the general set-up of the community, its 
government, its provision for safety, and its pattern 
of wages, hours and working conditions for its labor- 
ing groups. For laymen to have a grasp of these 
basic situations and problems before they attempt to 
inquire about or discuss inadequate relief, juvenile 
court standards, visiting physician service in the home 
and other such specialized forms of community serv- 
ice is essential to the maintenance of a balanced view- 
point. 

In instances where the book is to be used by lay 
groups which are not the offspring of a social agency, 
it would appear that the Council of Social Agencies 
or some agency in the community should make avail- 
able to the group for consultation service, a worker 
who is experienced in meeting with lay groups. With- 
out service of this sort, it is conceivable that the 
group might flounder and become discouraged be- 
cause of the apparent inaccessibility of certain infor- 
mation. For, while Miss Colcord’s book gives all the 
guidance which it is possible for a general text to fur- 
nish, there are bound to be in individual communities 
certain differences in the channels through which spe- 
cific facts are obtained. Accordingly, it would appear 
that much delay and discouragement could be avoided 
by giving to such groups the guidance of an experi- 
enced person. Moreover, such a worker can be of 
invaluable assistance in helping the group to inter- 
pret its findings. 

Interpretation of the findings is not, according to 
the plan, to be judgmental. The reader is definitely 
told, ‘‘the book outlines a descriptive and not an 
evaluative study.” Evaluation of the local program, 
however, takes place by implication, if in no other 


way, when standards concerning specific types of 
work are secured from national agencies in that field. 
Reference to standards has, the author says, been 
made “‘so that the inquirer who wishes to take the 
initial steps in evaluation can have some base lines 
from which to proceed.” While it is agreed, for ob- 
vious reasons, that no group of laymen, guided or 
unguided, is equipped to make an evaluative study, 
it nevertheless seems fortunate that the base lines of 
standards have been included, as it might prove very 
difficult to hold the interest of alert and intelligent 
laymen if the study were purely descriptive. 

This review should not be closed without the par- 
enthetical comment that, although the author takes 
occasion to point out that the new edition is addressed 
to the lay public and not to social workers, as were 
the earlier editions and says that social workers, “ will 
probably find it more useful as a basis for instruction 
of workers-in-training than as an outline for research 
to be undertaken by themselves,” nevertheless from 
this writer’s point of view many social workers, be- 
sides those in training, could profit by acquiring the 
answers to the aptly phrased questions regarding the 
community, its basic governmental set-up and its 
provision for dealing with those social welfare prob- 
lems which lie outside their own particular field. 


— WILMER SHIELDS 
Association of Junior Leagues of America 


FRusTRATION AND AcGression. John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, 
Neal E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, Robert R. Sears, and others. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1939. 

Somewuat resembling “variations on a simple 

theme” which swell to symphonic proportions, this 

book develops from one seven-word theme a com- 
position that touches on practically every conceivable 
aspect of human behavior. The seven words are: 

“* Aggression is always a consequence of frustration.” 
As all proper books should, but practically none 

do, this book begins with a chapter on “ Definitions.” 

These are admirably developed, from “fundamental 

concepts” through a series of colorful examples, in 

such a way that each word and each phrase defined 
becomes alive and rich with meaning. The definitions 
are not new or startling, any more than is the funda- 
mental hypothesis. It is scarcely revolutionary, for 
instance, to define aggression as “an act whose goal- 
response is injury to an organism (or organism- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Memorial Service for Mr. Carstens 


Tuose readers of the BuLLETIN who may have 
missed the notice during the summer will be grieved 
to learn of Mr. Carstens’ sudden death on July 4th. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Child Welfare League 
in Buffalo, Mr. Carstens offered his resignation to 
take effect on October first. We had, however, hoped 
for further years of continued guidance from him in 
a part-time capacity. The meeting of the member 
agencies of the League in Buffalo proved to be a very 
warm, spontaneous tribute to him by which he was 
deeply touched. 

Because it was impossible for many who wished 
to pay him tribute at that time, the Board is making 
plans for a Memorial Service to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Fall Board meeting of the League. Mr. 
Cheney C. Jones of the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, Boston, is in charge of these plans and 
as soon as the date is set you will be notified. May 
we ask that you watch your mail and the press for 
details of the day, hour and place? It is hoped that 
the time chosen may be convenient for the many who 
wish to attend. 

—Sysit Foster 


Future Plans for the League 


Ox Jury 17TH a special Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion was appointed by the Board of Directors for the 
purpose of studying and restating the function and 
program of the Child Welfare League of America and 
for the further purpose of securing an Executive Di- 
rector to succeed Mr. Carstens. The committee is 
composed of: Mr. Herschel Alt, Miss Mary Irene 
Atkinson, Mr. Paul T. Beisser, Miss Loula Dunn, 
Miss Sybil Foster, Mr. Fred R. Johnson, Mr. Cheney 
C. Jones, Mr. Jacob Kepecs, Mr. Leonard W. Mayo, 
Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Miss Grace McGowan, 
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Miss Margaret Payson, Miss Ora Pendleton, Mr. 
Frank D. Preston, and Mr. Alfred F. Whitman. 
Much ground has been covered this summer. 

As it seemed important to continue the planning 
begun at the meeting of League executives in Buffalo, 
a set of questions was prepared and mailed to all 
League members and Associates, as well as to the 
members of the Board of Directors, with the request 
for comments on the questions raised. A most vital 
response has been obtained. Already 180 replies have 
come in from member agencies and Associates. 

The Committee in this way has received most 
thoughtful information on the relative importance of 
the various activities of the League and a number of 
suggestions as to further service to members and to 
children’s work in general. 

The importance of orienting ourselves in the field 
of national organizations has been stressed by many. 

There have been many other less direct results. 
Certainly the answers confirm the impression gained 
at Buffalo that for a long time to come there is a great 
need for the Child Welfare League and there is good 
evidence of a determination on the part of the mem- 
bership to see that it is carried on. 

Many suggestions concerning the successor to Mr. 
Carstens have been made though the large majority 
of members have expressed the opinion that the 
matter had best be left with the special committee 
appointed for this purpose, which is considering vari- 
ous possibilities for the Executive Director and hopes 
that the right person may be found before the end 
of this current year. 

The agencies have given serious attention to the 
question of future support and with one accord pledge 
themselves to do everything possible to assist the 
work of the League. 

Miss Foster, who is the Acting Executive Director 
of the League, has been released from some of her 
other duties and is helping the committee to formu- 
late a program based on the members’ suggestions. 


—A.rreD WHITMAN, Chairman 


Social Welfare 


The September number of “‘Social Welfare,” pub- 
lished by the State Department of Alabama, is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Mr. Carstens. The entire 
issue covers his contribution to the field of child wel- 
fare in Alabama and has been written by various 
persons closely associated with him during his years 
of service to that State. 
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Revision of Foster Care Standards 


Ix 1932 the Committee on Standards of the League 
Board of Directors, under the Chairmanship of Miss 
Katharine F. Lenroot, then a member of the Board, 
published a set of standards for child placing agen- 
cies. After its preliminary draft, it was referred 
to the membership of the League and through staff 
meetings and other devices many helpful suggestions 
were made which were utilized in the final editing 
later that year. 


While these standards of 1932 are still way be- 
hind the actual performance of many agencies in the 
United States, there have been changes, develop- 
ments, and improvements during this period which 
warranted the League in establishing and publishing 
new standards. Miss Margaret Payson of the League 
Board, through a special contribution, made it pos- 
sible to employ professional assistance which could 
not at the time have been given by the League 
staff. 


During the past year Miss Elizabeth Munro Clarke 
has been employed by the League to carry out this 
work. She has made a careful analysis of all the 
material sent in from member agencies and has devel- 
oped a fund of valuable material. In her work she 
has had the most thoughtful help of a small com- 
mittee composed of Miss Dorothy Hutchinson, Miss 
Julia Hatch, Mrs. Henrietta Gordon, Miss Sybil 
Foster and Miss Edith Lauer. 


The Children’s Bureau has made a contribution 
through Miss Lundberg who is assisting in the final 
draft of the material. It is hoped at the meeting of 
the Board of Directors in October that it will be 
found possible to print the new standards at an early 
date. The League is tremendously indebted to Miss 
Payson and the Children’s Bureau for their generous 
help. 


Elizabeth H. Erskine 


I+ was with regret that the League learned of the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Erskine, Secretary, The 
Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, on August 30, 1939. Mrs. Erskine had 
been ill throughout the summer and away from the 
office since May Ist. Mr. Henry M. Gratz, President 
of the Society, also passed away this summer. The 
organization is one of the charter members of the 
Child Welfare League of America. 


Catherine Sanders 


Miss SanDERS, Executive Secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Service Bureau of Portland, Maine, died on 
August 3, 1939, following an illness of many months. 
She had been outstanding in children’s work and had 
contributed greatly to the growth of this program in 


Maine. 


In 1931 Miss Sanders carried through a survey of 
children’s agencies in Portland, plotting existing re- 
sources and unmet needs. Following the study and 
as an outgrowth of the recommendations, the Chil- 
dren’s Service Bureau was set up and Miss Sanders 
became the first executive. Under her guidance the 
agency has developed on a sound basis. The leader- 
ship which she was able to give to work for children 
in Maine will be sorely missed. 


Grace Abbott 


Few people have given a greater service to children 
than Grace Abbott. Almost her entire life work was 
expended in the area of child welfare. She was nat- 
urally equipped for it by temperment, aptitude and 
a determined courageous spirit. Her big opportunity 
came as Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., a position she assumed at about 
the time when the Child Welfare League of America 
came into being. Here were two powerful national 
organizations charged with the task of helping chil- 
dren and both with programs that had many elements 
of common interest, though their services were co- 
operative—not competitive. 

During her years at the Children’s Bureau, Grace 
Abbott occupied a place at our council table—closer 
even than that of most Board members. Her ready 
willingness to serve was an inspiration. Her advice 
was always sound and the thinking which she con- 
tributed in the formative stages of League program 
has, in no small degree, led to the accomplishments 
which are plainly evident today. 

After Miss Abbott took up her duties at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago her interest in League activities 
continued unabated. Frequently her name is found 
associated with our Regional Conferences. Through 
it all her close associate was C. C. Carstens, Execu- 
tive Director of the League. Unfortunately these 
two great leaders, crusaders if you please, passed 
away within a few weeks of each other. If he were 
here to write this message, undoubtedly his tribute 
to her service would be a more personal and accurate 
appraisal of her rare ability. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 3) 
FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION 
surrogate).’’ But in its own context, and with its 
clever build-up, it becomes exciting and meaningful, 
part of an hypothesis to fire the imagination and 
stimulate all sorts of speculation and investigation. 


The next two chapters, on ‘Psychological Prin- ’ 


ciples,” deal with other factors besides frustration 
itself, which must be considered in order to arrive at 
a better understanding of the specific forms that ag- 
gression takes. Such factors are those having to do 
with amount of frustration, effects of punishment, 
determination of the object toward which aggression 
is directed and reduction of instigation or catharsis of 
aggression. Much interesting experimental work is 
cited here. 

From soaring among these scholarly pinnacles of 
stimulating hypotheses, it is with the most acute 
sense of frustration (leading to dear knows what ob- 
scure and devastating form of aggression) that one is 
precipitated to the painful platitudes of the chapters 
on “Socialization in America”’ and “Adolescence.” 
Any reader capable of following the argument in the 
first three chapters is fully capable of writing the 
fourth and fifth himself. If che authors felt obliged 
to refresh the memory of the reader on the develop- 
mental sequence, they might better have done it with 
a one page chronological outline. Equally effective 
might be a simple mnemonic: 


Chapter IV. 
The child is born, grows up, etc. 


Chapter V. 


He is about to become a man. 


The chapter on “Criminality” is an excellent sum- 
mary of recent investigation of “‘characteristics in 
which criminals have been found to deviate signifi- 
cantly from the population at large.”” On the assump- 
tion that what is needed is a “few common denom- 
inators which will comprise as many of the isolated 
yet relevant factors as possible,” the denominators 
proposed here are (one) frustration and (two) antici- 
pation of punishment. “Criminality is here viewed, 
not as a function of the absolute level of frustration 
nor of the absolute degree of anticipated punishment, 
but as a function of the discrepancies between the 
two.” 

The reviewer hesitates to take issue with the large 
number of gentlemen (eight) who have collaborated 
in this book, but it is suggested that the authors have 
over-emphasized the deterrent effect of punishment. 


They say, “‘Provisionally it may be stated that the 
strength of inhibition of anv act of aggression varies 
positively with the amount of punishment anticipated 
to be a consequence of that act.”” But when there 
are as many exceptions to a rule (or hypothesis) as 
there are to this one, its validity is still wide open 
to doubt. 

The chapter on “ Democracy, Fascism, and Com- 
munism”’ presents a number of neat little analyses of 
different aspects of the current situation. The final 
chapter is a study of adjustments to frustration and 
aggression in a primitive tribe, the Ashanti. 

The extremely interesting bibliography (189 titles) 
alone merits considerable study. It would assist the 
reader if each reference carried the number of the 
page on which it was discussed. An unusually large 
number of the references are of recent date. It is to 
be hoped that some of the scholarly techniques of this 
book will be widely emulated. 

—Nina RIDENOUR 
New York State Committee on Mental Hygiene 


Again the Adoption Problem 


The popular magazines are again carrying material 
of interest to social workers. Collier’s for September 
16th has an article by Mona Gardner, “‘ Traffic in 
Babies.”” Better Homes & Gardens for October has 
another—‘‘Who Wants Me?” by Gladys Denny 
Shultz. Both of these deal with the subject of adop- 
tions. The American Magazine for October has an 
article entitled ‘““Out of Wedlock” by Holman Har- 
vey dealing with the subject of the registering of 
births. 

In a more scientific vein, Dr. Florence Clothier of 
the New England Home for Little Wanderers, Bos- 
ton, has a most interesting article on ‘‘Some Aspects 
Of The Problem of Adoption” reprinted from the 
July number of the American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry. 


Dr. Browne 


Dr. Fiorence A. Browne, formerly pediatrician 
for the League, is now with the Federal Children’s 
Bureau at Washington, D. C. Her work under the 
auspices of the Bureau will be in the health and med- 
ical field and undoubtedly many of her friends will 
be pleased to know of her continued service for 


children. 
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How Can Your Institution Make 
a Child a Member of the 
Community P 


(Continued from page 2) 


for the whole community to which the students are 
invited; school nights and school visitation by mem- 
bers of the community, parents and relatives, after- 
noon and evening entertainments including dinner 
each year for parents, guardians and friends by each 
of the cottage or other unit groups; also dances, 
parties and various social events where young people 
of about the same age from nearby communities may 
mingle freely with institutional children. 

Resources WITHIN THE INstITUTION ITSELF: 
Pebble number five is aimed for the exact center of 
the pond. If, however, there be an institution, to 
quote our sub-title again, “Located Away From 
Large Cities,”’ where little or nothing can be done to 
send children into the community or to bring the 
community to the children, there still remain a host 
of resources within the institution itself. In fact, 
these resources, within the institution itself, furnish 
the best solution to our problem for all institutions, 
both urban and suburban, and those remotely situ- 
ated. At least, this can be so if we develop the sort 
of personnel and traditions in the institution itself 
that lead children to mature normally and fully, and 
to develop the kind of stable character that can 
adjust satisfactorily in any sort of situation or com- 
munity. 

Here our topic broadens out into the fields of reli- 
gion and education and has virtually no limits, but 
the point we institutional heads ought never to allow 
ourselves to forget is that people who possess ma- 
turity and character present little or no problem on 
the score of social adjustment. No amount of social 


.experience or community contacts, during youth or 


in later life, will ever be sufficient for people who lack 
inner adequacy for life’s unexpected demands, but 
those who have achieved reasonably satisfactory 
personal maturity and character will “get along” 
surprisingly well, even if youth was not filled with 
many friends, wide travel and a whirl of community 
contacts. We should not easily forget that Abraham 
Lincoln was but one of a long line of outstanding lead- 
ers and contributors to social weal, who came from 
farms and backward communities where friends were 
few and social life was incredibly meager according 
to present-day notions. 

For all our children’s institutions, therefore, the 
real problem is not the one mentioned in the assigned 


title of this paper, but how to develop young people 
of character. Of course, we might spend a great deal 
of time discussing character development, but as far 
as our institutions go, and out of all the discussion 
about character with which our generation has been 
deluged, it seems unmistakably clear that there are 
two kinds of children’s institutions: One, those in 
which children grow up in an atmosphere of repres- 
sion and regimentation, in which case the children 
lack enough character to take responsible places in 
life no matter how often they are sent to movies, 
parties, or for home visits; and, two, those institu- 
tions in which children develop character commen- 
surate with life’s demands because they have grown 
up in an atmosphere of real freedom and significant 
responsibility. 

One sympathizes with busy institutional people 
who want to improve on what appears to be the 
divine plan for the development of character. It 
takes a good deal less time, and in many respects 
much less effort, to regiment institutional environ- 
ment so that freedom is in fact only a fiction and 
children are “‘good,” not from intelligent experience 
and free choice, but because they have to be. Many 
philosophers, and even some religious leaders, have 
wished that God had made the world that way, so 
that human beings could not choose any more freely 
than children can in some institutions, so that sin 
and suffering and the whole vast problem of evil 
could not exist, and so that everybody would have to 
be good. But one suspects that Providence preferred 
even a few people with the kind of character that 
does not have to be propped up from the outside and 
watched every minute, rather than a great horde of 
people without any more moral fiber or real char- 
acter than a group of automatons, with no real free- 
dom at all and capable only of obeving orders from 
without. 

Whether our institution be in the heart of Pitts- 
burgh or ten miles from Opossum Trot Hollow, if, 
after getting fairly good material with which to work, 
we are turning out young people who fail to “make 
the grade” later in life, it is because they are too 
much like automatons and not enough like normal 
responsible human beings. And they are going to be 
like automatons, in spite of all our conferences and 
our educational theory, as long as we institutional 
people by our philosophy and practices deny them 
the right to real freedom and significant responsi- 
bility at every level of their development. We some- 
times forget that freedom is not anarchy any more 
than it is repression. It is, rather, a kind of middle- 
of-the road area between those two bad ditches; 
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where all decisions are not made, or forced, by other 
people, and the child is not cut off from the experi- 
ence of the race and the understanding comradeship 
of older and more experienced members of the insti- 
tutional family. 

If the time ever comes when our Association thinks 
that it can rate children’s institutions by any set of 
objective standards which necessarily overlook most 
of the intangible elements of institutional life, I should 
like to suggest just these two: One, are the children 
allowed the right, within the reasonable limits im- 
posed by group requirement, to exercise real freedom 
in choosing their responses to contemporary life sit- 
uations all along the line from admission to release? 
And, two, are they encouraged to participate signifi- 
cantly and responsibly in the actual business of liv- 
ing, instead of merely playing at it under the dom- 
ination of so-called trained leaders? When a prob- 
lem arises, are children treated, as far as possible, like 
equals or actually like inferiors? Since the institution 
is said to be the lengthened shadow of its head, let us 
make this personal. When a youngster comes to the 
Superintendent’s office, is there an atmosphere of 
friendliness and cordiality? Does that youngster feel 
that he can talk freely, frankly and fully? Is he sure 
that the Superintendent will not get angry or force 
a decision, at least until all the facts are in the open? 
In short, does he feel that we are talking this thing 
over as man to man and the only thing that really 
matters is his own best welfare, and that the phrase 
is not being used just to sugarcoat a policy really 
determined by administrative convenience or the 
dead hand of tradition? Any institution that can 
secure and keep a staff that has this approach to chil- 
dren, can develop a type of community life, a spir- 
itual quality and a character-growing potency whose 
products can be depended on to fit themselves with 
relative ease as good citizens into any community. 

After all, a children’s institution, with perhaps rare 
exception, is a sizable community, where ordinarily 
children learn the give and take of group adjustment 
earlier and better than in a too sheltered home under 
overly protective or indulgent parents. It may be, 
therefore, that our whole topic is not only self-de- 
ceptive, but an actually dangerous red herring drawn 
across the trail to blind our eyes to the real problem. 
That problem may be how to rid our institutional 
communities of the unnecessary artificialities, which 
perhaps our blindness and conceit have imposed, and 
to make our institutions, wherever located, whole- 
some, well-rounded communities whose products do 
not need any major operation before being fitted into 
other communities later on. 


News and Notes 
New Appointments 


Miss Witmer SuieE.ps, for the past nine years Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies in 
New Orleans, has joined the staff of the Association 
of Junior Leagues of America where she will serve as 
a field representative of the Association’s welfare 
department. 


Miss Teresa A. Farre.t, formerly Executive 
Secretary of the Children’s Aid and Protective Soci- 
ety of the Oranges, New Jersey, resigned on June Ist 
of this year to become the Director of Social Service 
of the Catholic Women of Saginaw and Bay City, 
Michigan. Miss Farrell has many friends who wish 
her every success in her new position. 


New Publications 


“Function and Process in Psychiatric Social 
Work” is the title of a collection of papers given at 
the meetings of the American Association for Psychi- 
atric Social Workers at the National Conference of 
Social Work in June, 1939. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained at 50 cents each from The News- 
Letter, American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, 722 West 168th Street, New York City. 

The June Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library is a selected bibliography on ‘‘ Housekeeping 
Services.” This again brings together many of the 
current articles on this development in case work 
with children. It may be secured from the Founda- 
tion at 10 cents a copy. 

The Committee which participated in the study of 
the adoption situation in New York City in 1939 has 
published a carefully worded statement for use with 
physicians, hospitals and others in regard to adoption 
practice. Copies may be secured for 5 cents each 
from the Alice Chapin Adoption Nursery, 444 West 
22nd Street, New York City. 


Understanding Children 


Tuis study outline for the staff of children’s insti- 
tutions has been developed through the past year by 
Miss Nina Ridenour and Miss Sybil Foster with the 
aid of those in actual institution practice. It is felt 
that it will be distinctly useful as the basis of in- 
service training programs and fills an unmet need in 
the institutional field. 

Enclosed with this copy of the BULLETIN is a notice 
giving further detail as to content and method of 
obtaining the pamphlet. 
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